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Council Will Consider 
A Revision of By-Laws 





Suggested Modifications Submitted to Mem- 
bers for Study; Various Chapters 
Advocate Changes. 





In accordance with the recommendation 
of the last Biennial Council, a committee 
was appointed to suggest desirable modifi- 
cations in the by-laws of Pi Lambda Theta. 
The members of Central Missouri Alumnae 
accepted the responsibility for this service 
and their report was received by the Exec- 
utive Committee at their meeting in July, 
1924. 

Later in further response to the recom- 
mendation of the Council these suggested 
revisions were published and distributed to 
the chapters in the hope that each chapter 
would give them careful study in prepara- 
tion for thoughtful consideration at the 
coming session of the Council. Reports 
from the chapters indicate general appro- 
val of the suggested changes and several 
comments are received which call attention 
to still other desirable modifications. It is 
gratifying to have this evidence of thought- 
ful study. We submit below the more im- 
portant of these new suggestions, some of 
which are advocated by several chapters. 

Art. I. Sec. 2b.—Change to make any 
member of a College Chapter eligible to 
membership in an Alumnae Chapter. 

Art. II. Sec. 2b.—Increase the require- 
ment im professional subjects from six to 
eight or ten hours. 

Art. II. Sec. 11.—Define more definitely 
“highest fourth of the class.” 

Shall this mean Senior class or Junior 
class? Shall it refer to School or Depart- 
ment of Education only or to entire student 
body? Shali it refer to the women only or 
include the rating of men as well? 

In many institutions some specific scheme 
of rating is in use. For example in a five 
point scale the lowest passing grade is 
rated 100 and each grade above an added 
hundred as A-400, B-300, C-200, D-100, E-0. 
Multiplying the number of hours in each 
grade by the corresponding index and di- 
viding the sum of the products by the total 
number of hours gives an index figure. Un- 
der such a plan a minimum index may be 
agreed upon and all records irrespective of 
class be measured by it. 

Art. II. Sec. 2.—Define Field Member- 
ship more definitely. Does present wording 
permit residents of College town to be 
classed as Field Members when circum- 
stances prevent active participation in Col- 
lege activities? 

Art. II. Sec. 3.—Define Associate Mem- 
bership more definitely. Extend the priv- 
ilege of Associate Membership to any 
woman on the faculty of the institution who 
meets the requirements. 

This suggestion emphasizes the point 
that faculty women not in the School of 
Education may still have high professional 
ideals and have much to offer Pi Lambda 
Theta. Present wording tends to bar many 
very desirable teachers. 

Art. II. Sec. 4.—Define Honorary Mem- 
ber more clearly. “Must she be a person in 
your own school?” is asked. If not, what is 
the extent of the field from which to draw? 
What other qualifications shall an honorary 
member have beyond national prominence? 
One chapter asks that the old wording 

(Continued on Page Two) 





BIENNIAL COUNCIL 





June 24-27 at Bloomington, Ind. 

Hostess—Iota Chapter, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Each College Chapter and each fully 
accredited Alumnae Chapter is entitled 
to one delegate. 

Visiting members are cordially invited 
to be present. 

The National Education Association 
will meet in Indianapolis June 28 to July 
2. Wé hope many members of Pi Lambda 
Theta will be able to attend BOTH 
meetings. 

All members who will attend the Bi- 
ennial Council, whether as delegates or 
as visitors, should notify at once 


MISS BLANCHE WELLONS 
413 E. Fourth St., 


Bloomington, - - - Indiana 














Conference-time Check-up 
Shows Fraternity Growth 





Over Two Thousand Members Have Been 
Inducted by Nineteen Chapters; Five 
New Groups Seek Admission 





The fourth general conference of Pi 
Lambda Theta will be held at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, June 24-27. 

These eight years have seen gratifying 
growth. To the original seven chapters 
twelve new groups have been added and at 
least five more are preparing to seek ad- 
mission within the next biennial period. 
Some of these new groups represent the 
strongest educational institutions in the 
country. 

We have not an exact report on the 
spring additions but our total membership is 
well above two thousand. We are steadily 
strengthening the machinery of our organ- 
ization and each year finds us on a more 
secure financial basis. 

While the purposes and ideals of Pi 
Lambda Theta involve something much 
more vital and lasting than dues and rec- 
ords, nevertheless these material items are 
generally indicative of the spirit of an or- 
ganization, and are essentially important in 
an honorary organization. It is a cause for 
just pride that we are able to record sub- 
stantial growth. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Ever since the disaster of the World War 
there has been a deepening consciousness 
that the way to peace lay through the 
school room and that the surest hope for 
world friendliness rested upon wise teaching 
of the coming citizens of tomorrow. 

This thought came to a focus when plans 
were laid for an international education 
conference in connection with the meeting 
of the National Education Association in 
San Francisco in 1923. Dr. A. O. Thomas, 
State Superintendent of Education in 
Maine, was made chairman of the commit- 
tee of arrangements. 

Professor C. H. Williams, of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, ‘secretary of the com- 
mittee, visited the chief countries of Europe 

(Continued on Page Four) 











New Directory on Press; 
To Be Sent to Members 


Will Be Mailed to Addresses Known to Be 
Correct; Chapter Members Are 
Arranged Chronologically. 





After much labor and numerous delays 
the Directory is now in the hands of the 
printer and will probably be ready for dis- 
tribution by the time this number of the 
Journal is in print. 

The Directory has been planned with the 
intention of providing a copy for every 
member of the fraternity. In view of the 
expense of publication, we hope that every 
copy sent out will reach its destination but 
in view of the imperfections in our mailing 
list and the number of Journals returned as 
unclaimed, we have decided to mail the Di- 
rectory only to those addresses of which we 
are absolutely certain. Some copies will be 
distributed through the chapter officers to 
their resident members. 

Therefore please note— 

If you do not receive a copy of the 
Directory by June 10 send a postcard 
with your correct address to Mrs. Geo. 
F. Nardin, 7404 Bennet Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and a copy will be mailed 
to you. 

In preparing the Directory, the attempt 
has been made to present a chronological 
list of members of each chapter with-their 
present addresses. It is impossible to reach 
perfection in a task of this type for some 
addresses would be changed while the print- 
ing was in process. 

There will be found many other errors 
due partly to imperfect records in chapter 
files and chiefly to laxness on the part of 
members who fail to report their journey- 
ings to chapter officers. On the whole the 
Directory will be found reasonably reliable 
and its imperfections are in spite of much 
labor on the part of your officers. It should 
prove helpful in many ways. 

It will introduce us to the members of 
other chapters and in some cases we may 
find them to be our neighbors. 

It will, we hope, bring together some 
congenial groups who were unaware of each 
other before, thus strengthening the bonds 
of friendship and stimulating professional 
interest. 

It is the present plan to print additional 
pages each year containing the lists of new 
members. The form of the Directory makes 
the addition of these pages possible. Cor- 
rections and changes of address will be re- 
ported from time to time in the Journal. 
Will you therefore please report to the Ed- 
itor any corrections which come to your at- 
tention ? 





OUR NEW CHAPTER 


By the time these words are in print, a 
new name will be added to our chapter roll. 
On May 23, Tau Chapter will be installed at 
the University of North Dakota at Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. The ceremony of 
installation will be in charge of our sec- 
ond vice-president, Miss Delia Kibbe, as- 
sisted by Miss Jean Alexander, president of 
Epsilon Chapter. 

Phi Lambda of North Dakota has made 
an unusually strong record in her proba- 
tionary period and promises to hecome a 
most worthy addition to our ranks. 
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COUNCIL WILL CONSIDER 


(Continued from Page One) 


“State or National prominence” be retained. 
Another asks to which member of the Exec- 
utive Committee honorary petitions shall be 
submitted. 

Art. II. Sec. 4. Transfers——Amend the 
first sentence to read: “Each chapter shall 
receive into full membership properly ac- 
credited members from other chapters upon 
receipt of transfer cards from the President 
of the original chapter.” 

This is a point upon which we need to im- 
prove our present lax habits. In making up 
the directory lists and the assessment lists 
we found several instances of supposedly af- 
filiated members who were not counted with 
either chapter and had to be added to the 
inactive list of the mother chapter. 

Art. II. Sec. 5.—This section has re- 
ceived more comment than almost any other 
and in general the reaction is approval. 
Those who question its wording are inclined 
to regard it as too drastic. Experience with 
a similar rule in another organization has 
been that it has often worked an injustice 
and that there is seldom reinstatement. “At 
best the member has but a short period of 
active membership in her mother chapter. 
She is more often than not located far from 
any other with which she may become af- 
filiated. Thus it is not surprising that she 
loses some of her first enthusiasm. The per- 
sonnel of the College Chapters changes to 
such an extent from year to year thau .ften 
there are not enough old mempers in the 
fall term to carry on effectively the work 
of the order. Because of this the Field 
Members are not kept informed of the plans 
of their mother chapter. If some plan can 
be devised by which each mother chapter 
can keep more closely in touch with its 
members then perhaps such drastic meas- 
ures might be warranted.” 

Another letter questions our right to de- 
mand the return of the Key unless we re- 
turn the price, while still another asks how 
we will enforce Section 5, 2c, if the member 
refuses to surrender her Key. 

It is disappointing to find some members 
careless in the payment of dues soon after 
they leave college. 

The only real cure for this trouble is (1) 
greater care in the selection of new mem- 
bers, (2) greater attention to the profes- 
sional training of those received while they 
are in school, and (8) better means of com- 
munication with those who have gone out. 
There is evidence of increased activity in all 
these lines in the various chapters. How- 
ever, in spite of our best efforts we will un- 
doubtedly make some mistakes. Some will 
be received who prove to have more interest 
in receiving honors than in rendering ser- 
vice. Some will be obliged to sever active 
relationship with the chapter before they 
have had time to learn what is expected of 
them or to form any lasting attachment for 
Pi Lambda Theta associates or interest in 
her purposes. 

It is important therefore that there be a 
definite and legitimate procedure by which 
delinquents may be brought to time or 
dropped from the rolls. There should be 
some way to release the person who finds 
she has made a mistake and does not wish 





to continue her responsibility as a member. 
We are not strengthened by dead wood. 

The items included in Article II, Section 
5, all refer to financial delinquency. One 
chapter asks that provision be made for 
withdrawing membership from a member 
who proves unworthy. 

Such action would grow out of unprofes- 
sional conduct and would necessitate defi- 
nite statements pro and con, on what con- 
stitutes professional conduct. This sugges- 
tion deals with somewhat intangible ele- 
ments which may be felt keenly and yet 
seem to lose something when translated in- 
to definite statements. It is an important 
item and indicates that our members are 
seeking to uphold high standards. 

Art. III. Sec. 4a.—Another letter ques- 
tions the use of the term “rotation” in this 
amendment. 

Will our English experts please pass 
judgment on this and any other point in 
which the wording may be improved ? 

Art. VI. Sec. 1. Clause 1b.—Attention 
is called to the need of a more definite state- 
ment regarding this advisory committee 
showing whether or not its members are 
members of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The intention of the revision committee 
carried membership in Pi Lambda Theta 
with the thought that retired officers and 
others having had experience in the inves- 
tigation of applications could in this way 
use their experience in the service of the 
fraternity for a longer period and insure 
continuity in our practice in this important 
phase of our work. 

Art. VI. Sec. 1. Clausec, a and 2.—At- 
tention is called to an inconsistency in the 
words “and have received a degree.” 

In Article II, Section 2, Clause 3—the 
amended form omits reference to those 
members who fail to take a degree. This 
number is in fact negligible. This omission 
was evidently overlooked in writing Article 
VI. 

If Article II is adopted as amended, it 
will be necessary to modify Article VI to 
conform in order that “Associate Member” 
may not have a different meaning in Col- 
lege and Alumnae Chapters. 

Art. VI. Sec. 1. Clause 2a.—Question 
is raised whether seven is a sufficient num- 
ber to form a new chapter. As a matter 
of fact the number forming petitioning 
chapters has usually run well above fifteen, 
generally in the twenties and sometimes as 
high as forty. 

Art. VI. Sec. 1. Clause 2b.—Question is 
further raised concerning the apparent dis- 
crimination against the Alumnae Chapter in 
regard to membership and representation in 
the Biennial Council in the requirement for 
fourteen as against seven. 

The argument might be offered that if 
any preference is shown it should favor old 
and faithful members such as constitute an 
alumnae chapter rather than the new and 
untried members of a petitioning chapter. 

Art. VIII. Sec. 1. Clause ¢ 
tion is made that February gives scant time 
to hear from Field Members. This date was 
set earlier than in the present by-laws be- 
cause it has been almost impossible to se- 
cure returns from chapters in time to carry 
him through a proper business procedure 
after March. 

Art. VIII. Sec. 3. Clause 1b.—One chap- 
ter favors adding the statement that “the 
local organization shall not be responsible 
for the dues of inactive members.” 

The “inactive list” is an emergency meas- 
ure which it is to be hoped will become less 
and less used as the years go by. The by- 
laws do not recognize this classification. 

A copy of the by-laws containing the 
amendments above referred to, will be sent 
to any member on application to the Na- 
tional President. 
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Women’s Buildings 





[We are planning a series of articles on Women’s 
Buildings of which this, the description of Ida Noyes 
Hall at Chicago, is the first. Recently we heard a 
woman resident of the University neighborhood com- 
ment on the refining influence of the surroundings 
and appointments of the women’s quarters. She ex- 
pressed the conviction that these elements were most 
potent factors in the wonderful transformation from 
crudity to culture which she had witnessed time 
after time. Pi Lambda Theta women are fully just- 
ified in making a good woman’s building one goal of 
their endeavors in universities which are not al- 
ready provided with such accommodations.—Editor’s 
Note.] 

IDA NOYES HALL 

Ida Noyes Hall, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is a beautiful Gothic structure which 
serves University women as a club house, a 
department of physical education and a re- 
fectory. It was the gift of Mr. LaVerne 
Noyes, of Chicago, as a memorial to his 
wife, Ida E. S. Noyes. 

Mrs. Noyes had been very much inter- 
ested in the activities of women. She had 

een a member of Chicago’s leading wom- 
en’s art, athletic, and study clubs. Her dis- 
tinct mentality and great executive ability 
had been served as president of these vari- 
ous clubs. 

She had always loved the beautiful in 
life and had generously sought to make life 
worth living to those who had little of joy 
and happiness. She had seemed to have 
walked through life with the purpose of 
helpfulness. 

And when, six months after her death, 
Mr. Noyes proposed to give Ida Noyes Hall 
to the University it was felt by everyone 
that the building, as he planned it, would 
be a fitting tribute to the gracious and 
gifted woman, in whose memory he pro- 
posed to build it. 

It was the desire of Mr. Noyes that the 
building should not only commemorate a 
beautiful life, but that by its very perfec- 
tion, it should add inspiration and charm to 
the lives of those who should use it. 

In order that it might be all this, Mr. 
Noyes spent over half a million dollars on 
the building alone. And during the cele- 
bration of the University’s anniversary, in 
June 1916, he presented it to the Board of 
Trustees of the University. 

The architecture of this beautiful hall is 
Tudor Gothic. The Tudor rose, the Scotch 
thistle, and the French fleur-de-lis are 
used in all the wood panelling while the an- 
imal and plant forms which are typical of 
the Tudor period, are employed in the metal 
and iron work. 

The furniture is a mingling of periods to 
simulate the accumulations of generations 
in an English manor house. The building 
was furnished by the University although 
many of the choice furnishings which Mrs. 
Noyes selected in foreign lands, for her own 
home, have found a place in the Hall. Many 
of the paintings, sketches and photographs 
which hang in the reception and lounge 
rooms are the work of Mrs. Noyes. 

On the first floor is the large main hall 
giving access to the three departments in 
the building: the refectory, the department 
of physical education, and the club house. 
This hall occupies the central part of the 
building. Its ceiling is a copy of Crosby 
Hall in England. In the carvings of the 
ceiling and in the panelling of the walls, 
the rose, the thistle and the fleur-de-lis may 
be seen. 

The furniture of this hall is particularly 
interesting. The cathedral bench was 


carved by the workmen of St. John’s Ca- 
thedral in New York. There are two Eliz- 
abethan Hall chairs and one Italian chair 
which once belonged to Bishop Vincent. The 
oriental rug which hangs on the wall, is a 
Royal Kashan from the Noyes’ home. The 





stairway is of wrought and cast iron with 
Tudor animal and plant forms. On the 
landing between the first and second floors 
are portraits of both Mr. and Mrs. Noyes, 
painted by Louis Betts. 

The refectory, to the east of the main 
hall, operates on the cafeteria plan. It is 
open to women of the University and to 
their friends. It is used principally by the 
students who are rooming near the campus 
and by those who live at home but remain 
on the campus for luncheon. 

The refectory with its adjoining kitchens 
and service rooms is open for three meals 
daily. The refectory is a room 89x44 feet, 
and 18 feet high. It seats three hundred 
people. With its high panelled walls, its 
spacious windows curtained with Monk’s 
cloth, its specially designed furniture, and 
its artistic lighting system, the refectory is 
a constant source of pleasure to the mem- 
bers of Pi Lambda Theta and to the hun- 
dreds of other University women who have 
the privilege of using it. 

The equipment of the department of 
physical education includes: on the first 
floor a swimming pool, 60x25 feet in di- 
mension, the water of which is sterilized by 
pressure, by sand filters, and by ultra violet 
rays; a main gymnasium 90x100 feet and 
three stories in height with a spectators’ 
gallery opening on the second floor. 

On the lower floor are the small gymna- 
sium with bowling alleys adjoining, a thou- 
sand lockers, a hundred and seventy-five 
cressing rooms, fifty group and twelve indi- 
vidual showers, and a sterilizer and suit 
room for the swimming pool. On the sec- 
ond floor in the west end of the building are 
the offices of the department, rest rooms, 
and the corrective gymnasium. 

The clubhouse is open to University 
women without fee and serves as the cen- 
ter of their social activity. The women en- 
tertain here either individually or as or: 
ganizations. The rooms for social purposes 
are arranged as follows: to the west on the 
first floor are the office of the clubhouse 
and the check room. 

The lounge has a tea alcove with a fire- 
place. Some of the furnishings of this room 
are especially interesting. The Gothic table 
was designed for the hall and carved by the 
Italian workmen at Colby’s; the settles are 
copies from old English settles and the cab- 
inet is of Gothic design. The chairs are: a 
Glastonbury with a Resurrection Angel, 
Cromwellian, and William and Mary double 
chairs with hooded tops. In front of the 
grand piano is a Shiraz rug and there is 
also an antique Ardahan in the room. 

The library also has a big fire-place, and 
it contains a long table which is a repro- 
duction of one in the South Kensington 
Museum, a Renaissance mantle with the 
University coat-of-arms, a Queen Ann gate- 
leg table, rugs from the Noyes home and 
Capa de Monte vases. 

In the basement of the clubhouse are the 
lavatories and the personal service rooms. 
The latter provides facilities for manicur- 
ing, shampooing, shoe-shining, and laundry 
work. An attendant is in charge of the 
manicure booths and the shampoo booths, 
but there are certain hours for students 
who wish to do the work for themselves. 
Dryers, electric irons and a sewing machine 
are provided. 

On the second floor opposite the head of 
the stairs is the Trophy Gallery, the head- 
quarters of the Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion. To the east, on this floor there are 
various reception rooms, on either side of 
the corridor are used by various organiza- 
tions of University women. 

The north reception room is the one used 
for the meetings of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Among the interesting furnishings of this 
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BETA NEWS 


Two of Beta’s most prominent members 
are Miss Helen Willey and Miss Louise 
Finney. Both are on the faculty of Syra- 
cuse University. 

Miss Willey received her Master’s degree 
last year. 

Miss Finney of our psychology depart- 
ment has recently been awarded one of the 
Curtis Scholarships for graduate study in 
Columbia. She will devote a year to study 
looking toward the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 





Dr. Hewitt Speaks to Beta 


In a recent meeting of Beta Chapter, Dr. 
Hewitt, head of the Americanization League 
in Syracuse, spoke to us on the broadening 
influence of a spirit of internationalism in 
the schools. From the rich background of 
his experience, he advised us, as future 
teachers, to emancipate ourselves from na- 
tionalities; to get behind the nationality to 
the personality of the individual. Just as a 
diffusion is necessary for any real inter- 
mingling, so—in Dr. Hewitt’s judgment— 
the capacity or “gift” on our part to probe 
through our racial antipathies to the indi- 
vidual beneath is essential, not only to our 
success as teachers, but also to the success 
of the school as an instrument of interna- 
tionalism. 





News Letters Popular 


Printed News Letters are becoming fash- 
ionable in the chapters. 

Epsilon’s News Letters appeared in Feb- 
ruary. Theta sent out her News Bulletin in 
April. Copies of mimeographed sheets 
sent out by other chapters have been re- 
ceived from Alpha, Gamma, Zeta, and 
Omicron. 








room may be seen an Anatolian Prayer rug, 
an Elizabethan sideboard, a Shakespeare 
Conversation chair, a hand-wrought brass 
nine-branch candelabrum with a star of 
David, and paintings by Maury, Sargeant 
and Mrs. Noyes. 

At the top of the stairs on the third floor 
is the foyer of the theater. The theater is 
used for dances, lectures, or plays. It seats 
about four hundred. The room is decorated 
with Mural Paintings entitled the “Masque 
of Youth.” There are dressing rooms be- 
hind the stage, and along the north side of 
the theater is a promenade. 

Across the foyer from the theater is a 
sun-parlor, a long room with tiled floor, 
furnished with tables of various sizes and 
shapes, with a kitchenette adjoining. At 
noon time such students as care to may pre- 
pare their lunches, using the stove, dishes, 
silver, and linen without fee. An ice-box 
and individual storage boxes for food are 
provided. 

To the north of the sun parlor are a sew- 
ing room where sewing committees make 
garments for the University Settlement and 
the charity ward of the Lying-in Hospital, 
committee and rest rooms, a room for the 
maids, and another promenade. 

Thus, it may be seen how perfectly Mr. 
Noyes accomplished his purpose, the build- 
ing of a hall that should be “an ideal struc- 
ture, unsurpassed, probably, by anything in 
this country for beauty of design, perfec- 
tion, and durability of architectural con- 
struction, and adaptation to the varied 
activities of the women student body.” 
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YOUTH IN CONFLICT, by Miriam Van Waters, 
Referee in Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(Reviewed by Hazel W. Heffman, Alpha Chapter) 


In her book YOUTH IN CONFLICT, Dr. 
Van Waters presents not the solution, but 
the problem of the young people et today in 
conflict with authority. Through this pres- 
entation she hopes to quicken the imagina- 
tion of those who deal with this problem, 
the social workers, the teachers and the 
parents, so that they may heip solve it. 

Dr. Van Waters makes the problem vivid 
by a portrayal of actual cases that come up 
in the Juvenile Court of Los Angeles. A 
tew of the cases presented are those of the 
children brought up before the court for 
riding roller skates on sidewalks or fighting, 
where the principal trouble has been that 
they have been involved in the quarrels of 
the neighborhood aduits. 

Then there is the group of Russian boys 
accused of theft and damage to store 
amounting to $1,000. The difficulty arises 
from the situation where the adults work 
in factories, the children are not kept in 
school, but stay at home to help and miss 
the out-door life and folk traditions that 
their Russian fathers had. 

Josephine is typical of the young girls 
who run away to make fame in the movies, 
fail, and, after experiencing the seamy side 
of life, are anxious to return home. Clar- 
ence represents the 14-year-old boy, imitat- 
ing the sheik-type, who is the victim of 
family conditions. He lives with his mother, 
divorced, in an efficiency apartment down- 
town because that is more convenient for 
mother. Lacking proper nourishment phys- 
ically and mentally, Clarence runs away 
with some Mexican tramps to camp in the 
“ereat open spaces.” 

Seven-year-old Charles stabbed a little 
boy in the back with a knife. Charles 
comes from a home where the father is dis- 
sipated, crue] to his children and indifferent 
to his wife who is a voluble woman with a 
high color and a high temper. 

Clara, aged fourteen, is accused of pro- 
miscuous familiarity with boys and men. 
She comes of a respectable home that is 
shocked at the revelations the court brings 
out. Clara has revolted from the full-rou- 
tined, unexciting home life and sought ex- 
citement and easy approval on the streets. 

In all these cases the clews to the disas- 
ter can be traced back to the school, the 
community, the home. So often the home 
does not live up to the ideal which should 
furnish the child not only food and shelter, 
but “with a clew, a thread, which mingling 
later with results of his own spiritual dis- 
coveries, will become the guiding -line of 
life, and reveal his place in nature.” 

Many times the home does not furnish the 
proper food. Most of the children who 
come before court are undernourished or 
have bodily defects of some kind that might 
be remedied. Nerves in parents, often pro- 
duce tantrums in children. Many times the 
parents have lost faith in the standards 
they were taught though they pretend to 
believe them when dealing with the chil- 
dren. 

Again the parents are unable to infect 
their children with their own high ideals. 
Sometimes the parents are selfish, absorbed 
in their own interests, absolutely ignoring 
the welfare of the children or trying to 
dominate them. Such conditions produce 
disaster. 

The school problem has many different 
phases from truancy to sex morals. Tru- 
ancy may be caused by so bewildering a va- 








riety of conditions that it is often hard to 
make a diagnosis of the case. Frank was 
the unusual child, whom the teacher with 
her multitude of duties failed to understand. 
He ran away again and again because 
school was dull and did not furnish him 
the adventure stories and rich color that 
appealed to his artistic nature. 

Often times trifles are the cause. Eleanor 
came from the home of a retired surgeon 
who nagged at his wife and child, bewailed 
the loss of his vocation and the poverty in 
which they ijiived. When the teacher of 
cooking insisted that the child have a white 
and not a blue apron, Eleanor hid for days 
rather than come to school without the 
apron or ask at home for one. 

The teacher is also at fault when she is 
not tempered, sarcastic, unsympathetic, or 
impatient with the children. There are the 
complications of early experiences, the first 
cheating, the first success or failure that 
leave indelible prints on the child’s charac- 
ter. 

Another school-problem is dress. Flashy, 
immodest clothing is bad not only because 
of sex difficulties, but because the children 
are imitating the undesirable strata of so- 
ciety, the town sheik, the movie vamp, the 
idle rich. The fault may lie with the par- 
ents, who secretly admire the style, or with 
the teacher who wears improper clothes. 

Many of its problems the school can help 
solve through partial self-government for 
students, school activities, a more varied 
course of study to meet the needs, teachers 
who understand children and have the 
ability to arouse enthusiasm and vitality in 
the students. 

The school should handle discipline prob- 
lems with Juvenile Court methods of diag- 
nosis and a realization that the welfare of 
the child and of school do not conflict. Let 
the school through its actions refute this 
statement of one girl on hearing the sug- 
gestion that the school take over some work 
of Juvenile Court, “No one ever heard of a 
teacher with more than one view of any 
case.” 

Dr. Van Waters defines the community as 
the social atmosphere. Community influ- 
ence is direct through papers, speeches, etc., 
and indirect through public opinion ex- 
pressed by a shrug, a smile, a sneer, etc. 

One reason for conflict is the multiplicity 
of standards in the community. For exam- 
ple, it is hard to teach the child to be hon- 
est if a respected member of the commun- 
ity has won his way through graft and dis- 
honest dealings. The community has usual- 
ly failed to make vital to the child religion, 
art and science which can do much to create 
standards. 

There are also difficulties in Youth adapt- 
ing itself to demands of industrial life. A 
premium is placed on Youth in many indus- 
tries such as the stage, personal service 
jobs such as messengers, “soda jerkers,” 
waitresses, bell-boys, newsboys. 

“Youth’s day is soon over, however—his 
physical energies begin to slow down and he 
is supplanted.” The one main remedy here, 
though legislation may heip, is the rule of 
chivalry toward Youth. Adults are solicit- 
ous for the physical helplessness of infancy, 
they must become solicitous for helpless- 
ness of adolescence to resist adult flattery 
and seduction. 

Dr. Van Waters suggests a program for 
the next ten years along the line of Juvenile 
Court that would be possible of execution. 
It includes police women to handle girls; 
judges who understand children and have 
full authority; a commission of equipped 
leaders of community to advise; an ade- 
quate force of probation workers; expert 
advice available along line of medicine, 
psychology, mental hygiene; an adequate 








WORLD FEDERATION 


(Continued from Page One) 


and carried a personal invitation to eaca 
to participate. 
cordially and representatives from mor@ 
than forty countries gathered in San Fran- 
cisco in July, 1923. The result of this most 


interesting meeting was a permanent or- ~ 


ganization which will 


years. 


meet every two 


The idea was received mcs 


The first regular meeting was set for | a 


Japan but owing to the disastrous earthe 
quake it has been transferred to Edinburgh, 
where it will be held July 20-27. 


A most @ 


interesting program has been arranged iq” 


which distinguished representatives 


of a= 


many lands will be heard and a great ma- 7 


jority of them will make their address in * 


English—better English in many cases thai 
will be used by our own representatives. 
Among the projects undertaken by the 
Federation is that of investigating the text 
books of every country to make sure that no 
incorrect statements are made concerning 
other countries. 
Europe this summer and all who can ar- 
range to visit Edinburgh in July will no. 


only be well repaid by the inspiration of 7 


meeting so many distinguished educators, 
but will find elaborate preparation made for 
their coming by the city of Edinburgh and 
the British Education Association. 


Many teachers will visit + 


Most interesting side trips to historic | 
points have been arranged for the days im-@ 


mediately following the Conference. The 


event promises to be the treat of a life-759§ 
time to those who are really interested in) y 


the widening scope of educational influence 
and who welcome this opportunity to hasten 
the day when mutual understanding and 


friendly intercourse will overcome our sus-) 3) 
pcions fears and usher in world-wide peace. 7 
urely no greater goal can be set before® 


the teaching profession. 





America First 

Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, but also in ideals, princi- 
ples, and character. 

Not merely in the calm assertion 
rights, but in the glad assumption of duties. 

Not flaunting her strength as a giant, but 
bending in helpfulness over a wounded 
world, like a Good Samaritan. 

Not in splendid isolation, but in Christ- 
like co-operation. 


of 


Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of § 
other races and peoples, but in sympathy, § 


love, and understanding. 


Not in treading again the old worn 
bloody pathway which ends inevitably in 


chaos and disaster, but in blazing a new § 


trail along which, please Gec, other nations 
will follow into the New Jerusalem where 
wars shall be no more. 


Some day some nation must take that | 


path, unless we are to lapse once again in- 
to utter barbarism, and that honor I covet 
for my beloved America. 

And so, in that spirit and with these 
hopes, I say with all my heart and soul: 
America first! 

—From a sermon preached by Rt. Rev. 
G. Ashton Oldham, D.D., Sept. 7, 1924, in 
Washington. 


system of detention including state houses 
of correction and private boarding houses; 
law enforcement; and the education of the 
community to the correct attitude towards 
its responsibility for the children the Court 
is trying to help. 
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